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Winter Travel Supplement 


Lonpon: SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1898 


THE SILVERN CITY OF TUNIS 


1 AM glad that I did not make my first acquaintance with 
the Orient at Tunis. The colours, the costumes, the 
friendly gaiety might have spoiled me even for the majesty 
and mystery of Stambil. I am fascinated, but not satis- 
fied by Tunis. I love the gentle Arab citizens, the haughty 
fling of the burnous across their shoulders, and the tender 
hues of the French cloth which France has not the taste 
to wear. Yet there is something colonial'which pervades 
all Tunis, from the broad provincial boulevard near the 
Residence away into the venerable recesses of the inner- 
most bazaars. Read the histories, and you find that Tunis 
has always been somebody’s colony, Pheenician, Punic, 
Roman, Spanish, Moorish, or modern French, as the case 
may be. The result is a patchwork of remnants, a pot- 
pourri of second-hand airs and savours, exquisite indeed, 
but alive with limitations. Imbibe here your gorgeous 
East, and you risk the retention of a colonial accent to 
your grave. But once your Oriental taste is formed, you 
may linger in Tunis with pleasure and profit. I know no 
such Arab metropolis. Arabs, arabesques, prejudices, 
street scenes, turns of phrase, nowhere may they be found 
so since the Moors left Granada. 

The visitor’s first feeling is of resentment against 
European Tunis. The alignment of cafés and cobbles is 
a reflection, a hiccough of Marseilles. But it has its con- 
venience—passable hotels, and second-rate shops—and, 
after all, it holds itself decently aloof. The Avenue de 
France has its little tables on the pavement, where you may 
sip absinthe and read last week’s Figaro. There isa ghost 
of a bouleyard, with a ramshackle tram to the Kasbah and 
back again, which circles the native quarters without 
deflowering them. You eat your leg of mutton stuffed 
with garlic, you toy with colonial pastry, you take your 
chicory in a deuglant beneath the tricolour, but you are 
free to sally forth into virgin Arab quarters at the first 
horror of the mud of civilisation. And even here, beneath 
the Porte de France, you breathe aromas of the East. 
Burnouses stalk, ganduras glisten, hooded Arabs hawk 
violets, blue Jews snuffle, camels float across the cobbles. 
You need only to pass under an arch, cross a square beside 
the British Agency, and two fantastic lanes lead you into 
the native quarters—Jews on the right, Arabs on the left : 
a reversal of Scripttre. 

It is well to choose a Sabbath for the Jew quarter, as 
much on grounds of colour as of cleanliness. During the 
week each house frowns austerely and each Jew shuffles 
about his business with a sulky, calculating air. On 
Saturday the shop-shutters are all up, but the effect is by 
no means Caledonian. There is a gaiety and movement in 
the narrow streets, every window is thronged with smiling 
faces, every doorway with brilliant garments. As 
all work is forbidden, there is nothing for it but to 
lounge away the day and gape upon the streets. The 
Jewesses are accustomed to the passage of strangers, and on 
the first evidence of curiosity, beckon you in with a strange 
pawing of the air, which, but for the smiles, would seem 
to spell ‘‘Avaunt!” Inside is a courtyard, flanked by 
galleries and doors; up ricketty stairs a succession of 
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narrow rooms, each containing a huge four-poster, a divan, 


and a throng of children. So many rooms, so many 
families, and Allah knows how they are ever stowed away. 
Poverty seems to reign supreme, and proffered pence are 
greedily accepted; but the raiment is rich. Scarce a 
woman but wears a brilliant silk shirt, gold-embroidered 
pantaloons, and whole sheets of thick silk poised upon a 
strange, sugar-loaf head-dress peculiar to the Jewesses of 
Tunis. Even the youngest faces are deeply rouged, and 
all nails are tinged with henna. 

The hues of the Arab quarter are less aggressive, and 
still more harmonious. Here is a butcher’s shop with the 
butcher seated amid a chiaroscuro of succulent joints, 
which he gravely flicks with a whisk of many tails. Yonder, 
a fruit-stall such as Whistler might have decked out, with 
garlands of bloodiest oranges and festoons of dates. 
There a streetful of dark green pottery, which takes all 
sorts of charming rude shapes, from caricatures of camels 
to creations wortby of a child’s Book of Beasts. And 
then the Bazaars, second only to those of Stambil, trea- 
sure-houses of Oriental wares, but demanding a volume to 
describe. Strange, tortuous streets, infinitely narrow and 
sometimes hooded with mouldy beams, lead into fantastic 
squares. In the centre a fountain-lounge, where all the 
characters of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainment” are 
discussing the latest gossip of the bazaars, or listening 
open-mouthed to the story-tellers. These accompany 
themselves with tom-toms made of gourds, and send 
round the hat at every thrilling climax, with all the 
ingenuity of serial-writers and the additional advantage 
of being able to watch for evidence of interest. On 
long benches, covered with esparto-mats, within and 
without the coffee-houses, all the peoples, nations, 
and languages of Africaare represented. Ebony negroes 
chatter over their sewing, like a British mothers’ 
meeting ; pale sheikhs, in cross-legged meditation, roll 
and puff, roll and puff interminable cigarettes ; street- 
vendors, with pyramids of cakes and spiced confectionery, 
emit dreamy, musical cries ; and away up on the minaret 
of the adjoining mosque the muezzin’s call to prayer sums 
up the enchantment of the Golden East. 

The Golden East! Is it not rather the Silvern East ? 
Climb to the roof of Dar-el-Bey, the palace, and gloat 
over the sheen of the city, with its dazzling domes and 
glistening terraces; mark the whiteness of the turbans 
and the milkiness of the burnouses in the street. Better 
still, choose the night of a full moon, when the very walls 
seem to be of burnished silver, set in shadows of trans- 
parent blue. Of a truth, the Djinns built Tunis; for from 
them alone the secret treasures of the earth have not 
been hid. HERBERT VIVIAN. 


ON THE RIVIERA 


VariED are those who frequent the Riviera. Mostly they 
belong to one or other of two classes—those who cough 
and those who prey, the sick and the sinful. The coughers 
predominate on the Italian Riviera, and with nurse and 
doctor create an atmosphere which reminds one of an olive 
yard on a cloudy day. The preyers abound in Monte 
Carlo and along the French shore, and are responsible for 
those opportunities for mild naughtiness which are so 
refreshing after one has been diligently keeping the Ten 
Commandments for, say, a whole year. Cannes, until a 
few years ago, was a place apart. Its big hotels, which 
fill Mr. Augustus Hare’s soul with bitterness, did not then 


















































exist. Each visitor lived in his own villa, and the favourite 
social function was the drawing-room prayer-meeting, at 
which cake and tea were handed round by the footman 
between the devotional exercises. 

But not everybody who goes to the Riviera is sick, and 
not everybody is sinful. There are artists, for instance, 
and strange people with artist souls—all eye and no nose— 
whose cup of happiness is full at the spectacle of coloured 
under-wear hanging at sunlit cottage windows, or the 
patched seat of a peasant’s trousers. Colour is all they 
ask, or a tangle of light and shade, let it smell never so 
vilely. And, lastly, there are the nice ordinary people like 
oneself. But with all these differences everybody on 
the Riviera is an excursionist, and, after Monte Carlo, the 
favourite excursion is to one or other of the innumerable 
little villages hidden away in the folds of the hills, each 
perched on its own well-nigh inaccessible shelf or pinnacle 
of rock. Some of them date back to the twelfth century, 
and tell of a state of things that ended only a century ago 
with the destruction of the Barbary pirates. The chief 
anxiety of the natives of the Riviera then was not cheap 
and rapid communication, but security against pillage, 
and this security they found in placing their villages in 
situations out of sight and out of reach. To-day they are 
making an electric tramway from Cannes to Mentone, 
which will have the effect of turning these places, with 
Nice and Beaulieu and Monaco, into one big town, with 
the Corniche Road for its main street; but until the end 
of the last century their ideal of comfort and safety was 
to have no roads at all. 

You need not be an artist to find delight in a rock vil- 
lage and the drive to it through “‘the fioating grey of 
olive trees, with interruptions green of maize and vine” ; 
but your mind asks for more than comes to it through the 
eye. You want to know something of the circumstances 
which drove men away from the pleasant shore to these 
crypt-like streets and houses built—as at Apricale—on 
brackets jutting far out from the face of the cliffs ; some- 
thing, too, about the sort of life they led under these 
cramped conditions. The ordinary guide-books give you 
odd, disjointed scraps of information, as when Mr. Hare 
says of the Bishop of Vence (quoting Tallemant des Réaux) : 
** T] était fort enclin 4 l'amour, et comme il était naturelle- 
ment volage, il a aimé en plusieurs lieux.” But, thanks to 
Mr. William Scott, it is now possible to put together in 
one’s imagination a fairly full picture of the history of the 
rock villages of the Italian Riviera, and especially of their 
municipal affairs.* He has had access to their archives— 
some of them going back to the thirteenth century—with 
such interesting ‘‘ finds” as this in the shape of a letter 
from the people of Vallecrosia to their Bishop :—‘“ It is now 
two months that we have always continued to use the prayer 
prescribed by your Most Illustrious and Reverend Lordship, 
that God in His infinite mercy would deign to preserve us 
from the contagious disease of cholera morbus. Now this 
parish church has become almost entirely unprovided with 
candles, and has no funds with which to meet expenses so 
as to be able to continue such a pious exercise ; and there- 
fore we have emboldened ourselves to appeal to your 
Most Illustrious and Reverend Lordship, humbly suppli- 
cating you to consent to suspend the aforesaid prayer.” 

In telling the story of the rock villages, Mr. Scott, in 
an artless sort of way, tells us a good deal about himself. 
For instance, he thinks meanly of trade, lamenting ‘‘ the 














* “* Rock Villages of the Riviera.” By William Scott. London: Adam 
& Charles Black. 7s. 6d. 
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inevitable deterioration resulting from large commercial 
transactions.” He is out of countenance with doctors, 
looking back regretfully to the time when ‘their profes- 
sional pride had not reached its present pitch of exclu- 
siveness, and their trades-unionism was less effectively 
organised.” And he hates rats—cannot abide the name, 
even—and speaks of them as ‘‘ mischievous little rodents, 
whose respect for antiquity is not highly developed.” But 
he is an admirable artist, and has enriched the book with 
some charming illustrative sketches. 


G. A. T. D.-A, 


THE INN GARDEN AT 
PROMONTOGNIO * 


It hung in an upland valley, half way between the moun- 
tains and the plain, this summer garden, and it bloomed 
apparently for itself alone, for the pure joy of each plant 
and flower. The passing travellers, at any rate, knew 
little or nothing of it ; they had seldom time or desire to 
wander among its few paths ; they ate a hasty meal at the 
inn hard by and were gone again. But the magic spell 
was for those who would fall beneath its sway, and in the 
quickly fading moments the wondrous brilliancy of that 
still, silent place, with the glamour of soft sunlight and 
shadow as the light wind played over the radiant sun- 
born, sun-loved flowers, will stay untarnished and un- 
dimmed, a dear oasis in past memory. 

There they lay, these real spoilt children of Nature, 
growing in tumbled luxuriance along the roughly cared 
for borders, falling over one another, elbowing and push- 
ing each other in wilful freedom, heavy with fragrant 
nodding blooms, and coloured with all the richest tints of 
the warm loving South. They spread in great patches 
and masses of all the royalist colours—purple and crimson 
and scarlet and yellow; they would have shocked a 
gardener in their abandon; but they were a revelation, a 
whole epic, the quintessence of joy to jaded gsenses and 
weary, world-worn eyes. They spoke of liberty, of beauty 
and strength, of light and brightness, of all the uttermost 
riches of Earth, the great mother, the tender, loving 
mother. The sun shone more splendidly, and withal with 
a tender radiance; the wind whispered more tenderly 
round and above this garden of delight and its dear 
inmates. 

It nestled, the richest of diadems in the heart of the 
swelling uplands which lay around it, softer in their 
emerald green, richer in lush grass, deeper in cool shadows 
than other fields. High above sprang the fir forests, great 
battalions of sombre guardians, ever higher till they 
changed to forests of grey rock and cliff, and again higher 
to fields of ice and peaks of glistening snow, protecting 
with ever-jealous watchfulness from the bitter winds that 
tried to sweep down on the valley below. 

In the stillness of that charmed place, sounds of fairy 
strength alone were audible, the little brush of stalk against 
stalk, the minute murmur of petal and petal, the flap of 
leaves overhead and the gentle swish of the grass below 
in the gentle heaving meadow, and along with these the 
infinite tiny talk of whispering insects in field and flower. 

Standing there in the sunlight, with Earth’s sweetest 
incense rising on every gentle puff of the summer breeze, 
in the great silence there came again that which in rare 
moments is our sweetest heritage—a feeling of Earth’s 
Motherhood—a re-union with Nature, a yearning infinite 


* Half way between the Engadine and Lake Como, 
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to lose all else, to be united with her once more and for 
ever. Looking back to that far-away summer day and 
that far-away enchanted valley, a wonder grows as to its 
reality. Was it the fancy of a dream? The sights and 
sounds of life have made a great gulf between then and 
now, but something from that moment remains to be 
evoked at will—a deepening of the 


“ Sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of Man : 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects for all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” S. 


HIGH LIFE AT JOHANNESBURG 


PERHAPS nothing strikes the stranger quite so much in Johannes- 
burg as the almost entire absence of old people. In the early 
nineties one might take a walk through the 
Golden Youth town at any hour, and the chances of meeting 
anyone of sixty years were infinitesimal. In 
consequence of this, it may be, the drawbacks to the place are, to 
a great extent, excusable. Crudity, recklessness, extravagance 
in money as much as behaviour, are, after all, only the faults of 
immaturity and are forgivable. The town used to be called the 
“Woman’s Paradise” once, and if being petted and spoiled to an 
immense degree constitutes woman’s happiness, the Rand deserved 
its name. In a community where the male population averages 
twenty to every woman, we run a good chance of becoming enfants 
gatés, It is true we all abused the men’s manners and blamed 
each other for being the cause of their laxity. Many of us bewailed 
our exile from home, but there were few who in their hearts 
wished themselves away for long. The “sets” and “cliques” 
were puzzling to a degree, though this was not observable until 
the goldfields were some years old. 


To a woman born in Europe the monied colonial lady esta- 

blished in Johannesburg seemed a fearful and wonderful creature, 

The Lady of with her extraordinary accent, her marvellous 

€ -acy OF clothes, and her futile attempts at being “ sin- 
Fashion roe ote" = ae : 

ful,” which in her opinion was synonymous with 


“smart.” Next to this in singularity came the Jewish ladies with 


their rich clothing—their dinner-parties only equalled in heaviness 
by their manner. Their money and Oriental taste were given full 
play, and their instinctive love of colour and gorgeousness lent 
many a glowing tone to street and racecourse. The ultra-English 
set were really the most interesting, though of course this may be 
prejudice. One leading lady in this set prided herself, and very 
absurdly, on the fact that no Hebrews, as she called them, were 
ever admitted to her house. She told me, in comically tragic tones, 
that once she broke through her rule and repented it. Ata 
dance in her house she introduced a Mr. Mosenstein, who, in her 
own words, had “a pocket as long as his nose,” toa most charming, 
though penniless, English girl staying with her at the time. Inthe 
sma’, wee hours, when the last guest had gone, my friend asked 
the young girl what progress she had made with the demi- 
millionaire. 

“You sat out one whole dance with him in my boudoir,” she 
said chaffingly. 

“Yes, I know ; and he devoted all the time to examining the 
things on your silver table to ‘find the ’all marks,” was the 
disgusted answer. 


We were, indeed, a motley crowd of all nationalities and 
creeds, full of glaring faults and failings, but always good-hearted 
and ready to help each other in bad times. We 

A Motley Crowd had at least energy and youth and the very 
breath of life in us. None—unless it be the 

Colonial ladies—merely existed. We lived every moment and 
laughed through six days out of seven. What characters, too, 
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were some of these people! Who among those who knew her can 
ever forget the inimitable Mrs. L with her false toupet, brown 
to match her famous openwork silk’ stockings,’ her French c/ef, 
or her wild young “ pair”—thoroughbred “frames” she called 
them—replaced almost weekly, and always unmanageable, except 
by herself. Commissioner S would hardly appear familiar in 
those days, in the absence of Mrs. L——, driving at lunch-time to 
call for some friend at the club—the “frames,”,stepping out at a 
spanking pace, and the lady herself, in spite of her five-and-fifty 
years, looking as young as her own daughter. Let me give one 
illustration of the social spirit of those days:—An American 
woman, for years the arch-enemy of Mrs, L——, was heard to sa 
of the daughter of that great lady in Johannesburg society, “ Poor 
girl ! that silly old mother of hers has ‘hooked’ her round every 
capital in Europe, but she’s like a rusty shootin’-iron, she just 
hangs fire ; and if you'll believe me, it'll be bout the same here. 
She won’t go off—not much! The girls’ cute an’,engaging ’nough, 
but I don’t think as how the ‘young pretenders’ would care for 
Mrs. -—— as a mother-in-law.” 











There were times even in those days when money was scarce, 
but somehow it didn’t seem to; make: much difference. We all 
cried poverty, and in the same jbreath planned 
Tea and Scandal fresh amusements. Ah !2the routs, the parties, 
the masked balls, the “tea? and {tennis-drums 
at Doornfontein (Johannesburg’s prettiest suburb), where we all 
talked scandal, discussed the newest departures in} fashion, or the 
latest law against the washing of dogs or piano-playing on the 
Sabbath, passed by the ingenious Mr. Kruger and his Parliament! 
Here on hot summer afternoons we drank iced tea by the quart, 
and tore each other to pieces with our tongues. Gossip was our 
one besetting sin, and afternoon tea was an “ occasion” we never 
“avoided.” Then we had the field to ourselves. All-pervading 
man was entirely out of it, or should have been. Perhaps it was 
the only time in which we could absolutely dispense with him in 
comfort. At teas of this description how often I have noted the 
advent of a new-comer as being the signal for a slight pause, in 
which perhaps to ascertain the late arrival’s private—or, at least, 
expressed—opinion on the matter in hand, and then the 
scarifying recommenced in all its fury! But we are all still very 
friendly. Doornfontein teas no doubt still fulfil their mission. 
JOCELYNNE JOYE. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN STORY 


“ A Vendetta of the Desert.” By William Charles Scully. Loncon: 
Methuen. 3s. 6:7. 
THERE is no attempt to solve one of the great life-problems in 
this book. The reader is, moreover, given a much-needed rest 
from the contemplation of the sex problem. He is simply told 
a story which is full of interest and charm. And for this boon he 
will be most grateful. Writers of the present time have become 
fond of telling all they know about nothing, or what is next to 
nothing. Under thin disguises they tell you all about the way 
they wear their hair, and their clothes. They tell you all about 
their alleged personality. Some of them indeed have the confidence 
—-one had almost said the assurance—to tell you how to think. 


They become literary Sunday School teachers who give out them- 
selves as the perfect example. They possess all the virtues but 2 
decent reserve. Mr. Scully, we are glad to say, does not set him- 
self up as a literary Solon. He tells you a touching story in a 
plain, clear way. The story is of South Africa. You are among 
the Boers, and the Bushmen, and the deserts, and the great, 
stretching plains. There are strong scenes in the book. One 
escene moves one strangely :—A blind child with her guide, a 
Bushman, is standing near a stream in a deep ravine in the western 
face of the Drakenstein Mountain range. Her face is turned 
away in the direction of the great Table Mountain—the mountai 
of the cloud. Her father is a convict on an island in Table Bay. 
He is the victim of a vendetta. Slowly has the blind girl crossed 
the desert on her way to try to save him. She is a brave girl. 
One rarely meets normal girls brave as this blind one. 











574 
THE BRITISH IN OMDURMAN 


WE print below another interesting letter from Omdurman. 
It reached London at midday on the 24th ult. in an 
envelope bearing the postmark ‘‘Khartum, Nov. 5th.” 
Reckoning one week from Cairo to London, twelve days 
between Khartum and the former place, considering the 
difficulties they have to contend with, is a very good 
postal service indeed. 
‘*Omdurman, Nov. 4, 1898. 

‘* DEAR —— 

‘*Some months must elapse before I can get leave, as 
there is alot to do here. A gentleman of the name of 
Ahmed Fadil is still at large and giving trouble. Our 
friend the Khalifa is located, and when we have settled 
Mr. A. F. we shall go and look him up, and I do not think 
he will show much fight. Our chief difficulty will be 
getting within speaking distance of him. Once there, we 
shall do most of the talking. 

‘‘ There is supposed to be a lot of bullion buried some- 
where here; but I have not come across any yet, though 
we have dug“about a bit. Most of it is said to be in bar 
gold; so if I can only find it, and pack a couple of large 
cases with which to step off to England, I shall have some 
tangible luggage. But I do not suppose anything will 
turn up. There is no sport here, no shooting of any kind, 
and nothing to amuse one. 

‘‘ The town is immense, and when we arrived there 
were between 300,000 and 400,000 inhabitants. Over two- 
thirds have since gone off to their villages and land, and 
the remainder are those who are too poor and have nowhere 
to go and have nothing to live on, and who would now be 
starving if not just kept going by our issuing a free dole 
of grain all day long to everybody who comes for it. 
Many thousands are women whose husbands have either 
been killed or else have gone off—poor devils! 

‘* There are also a prosperous lot of merchants here who 
managed to hide something during Abdullah’s time and 
now produce it; but they are all bent on making money, 
and do not assist the poor ones, who have not a coin of 
any sort, and do all their buying and selling in kind. 
There is a Mr. Nathan up here, a Manchester cotton 
merchant, who is doing a really good trade, and will, of 
course, do better when there is money about and the 
country more settled. He is first in the field anyway, and 
there is no doubt that many thousands will want clothing 
of various kinds, as, barring a rag for decency, the majority 
in Omdurman are naked. 


“I get all your papers regularly, and read them all 
through from cover to cover.” 


A HIMALAYAN THEATRE 


IMAGINE an amphitheatre in the Himalayas. In the back- 
ground the leviathan mountains, snowy-maned, breasting 
the cloud waves of an illimitable ocean; the high gods 
on the stage, and the audience a mere globe-trotter— 
myself. 

The globe-trotter was alone in the Himalayas. He 
had traversed the ocean, steamed across the burning plaing 
of India, and penetrated the everlasting hills in quest of 
that little brown Himalayan antelope which has chosen 
for its habitation the crags and cayes of Native Sikkim. 
It was an evening in late September, towards the end of 
the rains, and he had been following a path that wound 
in and out amongst the rocks, crossing every now and then 
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a mountain stream that leapt down by waterfalls to the 
valley of the Rungeet, some seven thousand feet beneath, 
All about the path begonias and columbine, and the 
dainty little balsam fought for crevices in the rock, and 
gloxinias peered from their moss beds, thousands of little 
faces: peeping curiously to watch the shadows as they 
crept over the forest, and the last glow dying from the 
magnolia trunks. Under foot the earth was covered with 
a delicate little yellow creeper, which scented the air with 
a strangefragrance. The ceaseless clamour of the cicalas, 
merged in the roar of a distant waterfall, fell almost 
soothingly on the ear. Overhead the blue sky was merging 
into a deeper blue. It was a colour I have seen ona 
butterfly’s wing. 

Suddenly the path zigzagged a little, disappeared, 
appeared again, and finally ushered the globe-trotter into 
an open plot, probably at some time a gwala’s clearing ; 
for there was once a village in the vicinity that had been 
carried away one dark night with half the side of the hill, 
Here was the amphitheatre; the scene and the dramatis 
persone you have understood. And the play ? 

You have abandoned your senses, no doubt, to the 
movement of some great opera that has lifted for the 
moment the fleshly screen. You have stood before some 
great picture that has embodied your notion of beauty 
idealised. Can you imagine a pageant of wind-swept 
clouds, a moving panorama, a shifting sunlit scene thatis 
neither the one nor the other, but the divine blending of 
what is most beautiful, most godlike, in both; whose 
orchestra is the roaring mountain torrent, and whose 
stage the greatest miracle of God—the Himalayas ? 

An armament of clouds was gathered in gorgeous pano- 
rama. On one side was marshalled a grey battalion of 
knights invincible, flanked with the lurid furnace glare of 
celestial artillery, belching volcanic fire and bolts Pro- 
methean. From another quarter advanced a cohort of 
entrancing beauty, in fleecy robes of finest threaded gold, 
so etherial, so delicate, that they floated half invisibly over 
the turquoise fields, and the gold was mingled with the 
blue. It was a heavenly processional, this unsubstantial 
cumulus of souls, a company of mould divine, painted and 
attired by that great hand Who 

‘* dips 
His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse.” 


Undaunted they were borne, great in fearlessness, towards 
the battalion invincible. One felt that a great drama was 
being played, a crisis celestial, whose issue would be for 
all time. The godlike content settled on him, that visits 
those who may watch a struggle of everlasting significance, 
unheated by the throes of onset. Just then the mists 
arose, the skies were overshadowed ; writhing fumes from 
the valleys obscured the lists. It was an overture that he 
had witnessed, an overture to a drama that will never be 
complete so long as poets sing and soldiers strike. God 
pity the man who sees the last act! 

The play is over: the curtain fallen; and the mere 
globe-trotter descends through the rhododendron forest to 
his hut. Inside the log fire is blazing cheerfully, for it is 
cold. He draws a chair to the hearth, and for some 
minutes is wrapped in the deepest meditation. Then his 


brow becomes puckered. A frown mars the serenity of 
his features as he notices for the first time an ugly yellow 
blotch on the bowl of his meerschaum. 
The gods are alone on Olympus. 
EpMUND CANDLER. 


It is a distinct 
flaw. 
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THE RED LINES OF EMPIRE 


Ir you must be hanged, be hanged on the hot breakfast 
and the glass of sherry with which your country seeks to 
console you; the breakfast may be tough and the sherry 
the grocer’s, but the hanging will be the more bearable 
for them. So if you must go by train to your winter 
quarters on the Mediterranean, accept such poor comforts 
as the P. L. & M. has to offer, and go by the ‘‘ Nice 
Express.” Like the breakfast and sherry aforesaid, it may 
assuage an unpleasant mode of transit. But why go by 
train at all? If health and pleasure are what you are 
after, and but a drop of Norse blood still remains in your 
veins, why not go by sea—down Channel, across the 
breezy Bay, under the coast of Portugal, by Cape 
Trafalgar, into ‘‘ Gib,” and thence past many a Spanish 
town and headland of famous name to Marseilles. The 
fine steamers—‘‘ floating hotels”—of the P. & O. now 
make Marseilles their port of call outwards and home- 
wards, and from Marseilles the morning ‘‘ Rapide” will 
take you to Nice in time for a late lunch. So may you 
enjoy a week at sea with means and incentive to make 
yourself acquainted, as you cannot ashore, with the secret 
of England’s place and power in the world. 

Froude beguiled the voyage which gave us ‘‘ Oceana’ 
with Virgil, Lucretius, and Pindar—voices of dead nations 
—and by their help made himself so low-spirited that by 
the time he landed at Cape Town he was as despondent 
and hard to please as Hamlet. But this was in 1884, 
when few desired, and fewer believed, that ‘‘ the far-off 
English dependencies would cling to their old home and 
seek their greatness in promoting hers.” Since then pride 
of race has re-asserted itself. The Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities scattered over the world have been made one, as 
they were not when Froude visited them, by the sense of 
a common task and a common fate; and, without neglect- 
ing his classics, he might now find in the means and 
appliances by which this closer union has been effected 
more cheerful matter to occupy the leisure of a voyage. 
In 1884, however, few thought of these things—of the part 
played, for instance, by the great mail-services—in the 
unification of the Empire, Like every other commercial 
enterprise, their primary purpose is to earn a profit for 
their proprietors ; but, more than any other purely com- 
mercial enterprise, they incidentally render services to the 
country which, though probably present to the minds of 
their managers, are amcngst the unpaid services which go 
to make up practical patriotism. 

Of the world’s merchant steamers Great Britain and 
her Colonies own more than one half, or ten times the 
total steam shipping of the United States, which comes 
second with 733, and twelve times that of France. ‘‘ This 
cardinal fact,” says Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, ‘‘ gives Great 
Britain an incomparable influence upon every shore. It 
has enabled her during peace, when the command of the 
sea has not been in question, to establish her trade in 
every part of the world, to create new nations by 
colonisation, and to exert for many years over all the un- 
civilised coast tribes of the world an influence so powerful 
that it could at any time, without difficulty, have been 
converted into government.” Our sway over ‘‘the un- 
civilised coast tribes of the world,” our predominant 
facilities for colonisation, and our intercommunion with 
the colonies we have founded, are the contributions, but 
by no means all the contributions, the great shipping ser- 
vices have made to the Empire in the course of their work 


’ 
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as carriers of mails, passengers, and merchandise. From 
a map of the world, showing in red the great ocean 
highways and the innumerable lines of British steamers 
by which they are regularly traversed, some idea may be 
formed of the part they play in the work of Imperial unifica- 
tion, and of the extent to which in their own growth and 
improvement they serve to measure the progress of that 
unification. 

We are apt to take it for granted that the only Im- 
perial service to be expectedZof the Mercantile Marine is 
in the event of war to supplement the Navy with armed 
cruisers of high speed and to provide a reserve of seamen 
and engine-room hands. And in the light of the work 
done by the merchant cruisers of the United States in the 
late war nobody will now underrate the part which our 
own may hereafter be called upon to play. Indeed, we 
may hope that}the Government will add considerably to 
the ‘‘list of merchant steamers held at the disposal of 
Her Majesty’s Admiralty for use as armed cruisers in case 
of need.” There are but some twenty-eight on the list 
at present, and only eleven of these receive subventions. 
The number might well be doubled, and like the corre- 
sponding steamers of the North German Lloyd and Messa- 
geries Maritimes, they} shouldjbe required to carry their 
armament in their holds and such a percentage of officers 
and men of the Naval Reserve among their crews as would 
enable them, wherever the order might reach them, to 
play their part as armed cruisers within twenty-four hours. 
Yet we shall make a great mistake if we restrict our view 
of the Imperial uses of the great shipping lines, the mail 
services especially, to the case of war. They labour under 
certain disadvantages in competition with their heavily 
subsidised rivals, disadvantages which, without any 
‘* coddling,” might easily be removed, but which we shall 
not approach in the right spirit unless we think of them 
as not merely ocean carriers but also as ‘‘the red lines of 
Empire.” Nor until we so regard them shall we, as indi- 
viduals, ‘‘ put a conscience” into our choice of lines, and 
take passage by a British steamer whenever a British 
steamer will serve our turn. It is not pleasant to know 
that the armed cruisers of France and Germany are pre- 
ferred by many an Englishman going East to one or other 
of the fine services flying his own flag. 


SNOWFLAKES 


Falling all the night-time, 
Falling all the day, 
Silent into silence, 

_ From the far-away ; 


Stilly host unnumbered, 
All the night and day, 
Falling, falling, falling, 
From the far-away. 


Never came like glory 
To the fields and trees, 
Never summer blossoms 
Thick and white as these. 


To the dear old places 
Winging night and day, 
Follow, follow, follow, 
Fold them soft away ; 
Folding, folding, folding, 
Fold the world away, 
Souls of flowers drifting 
Down the winter day. 
JOHN VANCE CHENEY, 











The 


ENGLAND’S GREATNESS! 
(At the Grave of Charles Darwin) 


ENGLAND’s greatness! not the sword avenging, 
Not the nations bowed beneath her heel, 
Not the cross of blood that to her kingdoms 
Sets its seal. 


These are ghosts of old barbaric splendours, 
Rotting where Imperial Rome lies low, 
Things that thrill the heart like tales of slaughters 
Long ago. 


Far beyond them is her glory shining, 
Brighter than the sword within the sun ; 
It shall last when these superb oppressions 
All are done. 


Other armies has she as victorious, 
Slayers these whose hands are clean of blood, 
Soldiers whose sublime and steadfast phalanx 
Wrong withstood. 


England’s greatness! this abides unchanging, 
Won by arms that sound no loud refrains ; 
When all wars and warriors shall have perished, 
Truth remains. 


ELLEN GLASGOW. 
Richmond, Virginia, 1898. 


HOME LETTERS FROM 
ON AN 


OVER-SEAS 
INDIAN COFFEE PLANTATION 


Koppa, Mysore Province 
My DEAR ——,—In this letter I will try to give you some idea of 
what coffee planting is like. 

I don’t know what the average man’s idea of a coffee 
plantation is; but before I had seen an estate I imagined a 
very different picture from the reality. In my mind's eye I saw 
an undulating plain, planted with tiny bushes, intersected by 
broad paths, along which one rode, watching picturesque natives 
picking tons of rich brown berries. 

How different the reality! After a most unpleasant two days 
in a “bandy,” as the two-wheel, springless bullock-carts are 
called, over vile roads through, for the most part, dense jungle, I was 
met by the man who I was going to see with a dog-cart. Now, I 
thought, my troubles are over; we shall surely strike that un- 
dulating plain ‘soon. But after twelve miles we abruptly turned 
off the road on toa track which led away to our left through a 
regular forest of bamboos. Up and down we went over the 
rough track, round corners, dodging swinging branches, then 
charging down the bank of a stream, and with a lurch and a 
scramble up we went the other side. The road now began to 
rise rapidly, and out we got and walked. Soon we left the 
bamboos behind, they giving place to big trees and thick under- 
brush. On one hand the ground fell rapidly away, on the other 
rose up a high wooded bank. At an occasional opening through 
this jungle we could see hills dotted about all round us. 

In fact, hills and valleys, valleys and hills, and over all the 
jungle, is the best description I can think of for the country 
through which we were passing. At last the undergrowth 
vanished, the trees seemed to be fewer, and what I at first thought 
were some sort of laurel bushes filled all the space in view. “We 
are just coming on to the estate,” said my guide; “all those 
bushes you see are coffee.” Further on we came to the bungalow, 
situated on the spur of a hill ; behind it rose a steep slope, densely 
wooded ; in front the ground sloped down, first to a small plateau 
on which were the engine-house, washing-tanks, and drying- 
ground, then to some paddy-fields, beyond which again rose a range 
of hills, of course covered with jungle. Here I have been some nine 
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months while I made the acquaintance of my Lord Coffee in his 
native wilderness. 

And now for the joys of planting. 

April is an anxious month. The sky is carefully studied almost 
every hour of the day for signs of a cloud. Showers are wanted to 
bring out the blossom. A day comes with the desired storm: we 
get perhaps an inch of rain and rejoice. The spike begins to 
swell ; a little more rain, and all at once the dull green trees 
become one mass of white blossom. Viewed from a hill the estate 
looks almost like a vast undulating snowfield, the shade trees 
rising tall and dark against the background of dazzling white. 
The blossom is hanging on the steep sides of the hills, it is choking 
up the nullahs. Its sweet, sickly smell is everywhere ; the air is 
alive with the hum of bees, and—in three days it is gone ! 

Just another shower or two and the blossom has set, and day 
by day we can watch the beans swell. Then in June comes the 
monsoon. Then it is that the great enemy of the growing berry— 
black rot—has to be fought against continually by a vast army of 
dripping and shivering coolies. For, unless we have a “five inch” 
day, work must go steadily forward, in spite of the rain. October 
comes, and with it once more the sun ; the berry, up to now a fine 
emerald green, begins to assume that rich red colour which has 
earned it the name of the cherry. A few more weeks and the 
picking commences, to continue, what with gleaning the ground 
for the fallen and stripping the trees of every vestige of a stray 
berry, till the end of January. 

As the cherry is gathered, it is taken down to the drying 
ground, where the pulper, a machine for removing the outer skin, 
is hard at work. Each cherry contains two coffee berries, which, 
on emerging from the pulper, are clad in a second white skin 
called the parchment. They are then washed, after which they 
are exposed in the sun on the drying ground. The next stage of 
the berry is to be sacked and despatched to the coast, where the 
sorting takes place and the parchment skin is removed, revealing 
beneath it a third, the silver, skin. It is now ready for shipment 
to London. In the sorting, a certain berry called “ pea berry” is 
carefully picked out; originally it was the sole inhabitant of a 
cherry coat, and now will fetch a better price on the London 
market. Of course it is merely a freak of nature ; but a certain 
old lady at home, the owner of a coffee estate, in glancing through 
her list of prices, noticed that “ pea berry” was fetching much the 
most money. Dear me, she thought, this requires looking into ; 
so off she wrote to her manager, “In future, kindly grow nothing 
but ‘ pea berry’!” 

‘Unfortunately, planting is not all lovely white blossom and 
tons of red berries. The tree has many enemies to fight against, 
and of late years has only been coming off second best. Those 
showers that should arrive at a certain date have unaccountably 
postponed their visit ; when, too, they do come, the quantity is 
not right, and they have developed a nasty knack of raining down 
on the open blossom instead of waiting till they are wanted to set 
the germ. The result is failure of a large amount of the crop, and 
the tons dwindle. to hundredweights. 

Then one fine day up on the wind come myriads of little 
yellow specks of dust on the look-out for a resting-place; the 
broad green leaf of the coffee-tree is just the spot in which they 
are in search; so down they settle. Soon those green leaves 
become yellow and shrivelled up. The tree that is not in the 
best of health cannot resist the pest. It gasps for breath. Hardly 
a leaf is left through which to breathe, and one fine day only a 
few dried-up sticks are left to mark the grave of another coffee- 
tree. As yet no cure has been found. A small spotted insect of 
harmless exterior, but of a mind filled with evil, is another enemy 
to the planter and the tree. This seemingly innocent fly calmly 
lays eggs under the bark, preferably, of a tree that is rather ex- 
posed to the sun ; those eggs hatch out and become a white worm, 
which promptly begins to eat into the tree, and does not rest 
till it has completely devoured the heart of its foster-parent, leaving 
—like the leaf disease—a few dried-up sticks. 

The planter is still bravely struggling on against these overwhelm- 
ing odds. Three bad seasons have reduced him to a very low ebb 
indeed. Should the plague get to the planting districts just as what 
there is of a crop is ripe, and stampede the coolies, the result would, 
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I think, fill the planters’ cup of bad luck to overflowing. It cer- 
tainly is not a profession to go into now, unless, of course, a man is 
content to just vegetate in a jungle full of fever, miles from any- 
where. Of course there is a good deal of shooting to be got round 
about an estate ; but unless one is a very keen sportsman, it will 
scarcely compensate for the numerous disadvantages to be found 
in the life. So never recommend coffee-planting as a paying and 
pleasant existence to any of your friends, if you take the advice of, 
Your affectionate 
D. W. P. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


FRENCH AS SHE IS WROTE 
To the Editor of Tut OvuTLooK 


In England we laugh till we cry over the errors of the French 
journalists who write about Sir Balfour, Sir Dar (Lord Kitchener, 
of course), and the Azhg life which meets to fiveocloguer. But, 
alas! the editors of most of our favourite newspapers are not a 
whit wiser. The Blue and Yellow Books and the fervid English of 
M. de Blowitz have set us right and kept us right as to the merits 
of the Fashoda question, but M. de Blowitz cannot always be at 
our elbow to teach us all about French life and politics ; and it is 
clear that many a London editor cannot himself construe with 
intelligence a dossier or a dépéche. 

Recently, in leading articles on the Dreyfus case, the Pa// Mali 
Gazette and Westminster Gazette misquoted the famous words, 
celte canaille de D. as ce canaille de D. 1n the same edition of the 
latter there appeared an illustrated article on the heat-wave in 
France, in which a portly Frenchman was depicted mopping his 
forehead as he sat in the shade of a tree by the side of his Angélique. 
The legend below represented him as saying, “Je ne peux plus,” 
unfortunately a very different thing from “Je n’en peux plus,” 
which was, no doubt, what the respectable gentleman in all pro- 
priety exclaimed. 

A few days later a cheaper evening paper described the dame 
voilée of the affaire as the dame violée. In the last number of 
Country Life Illustrated we find a quotation running, “ Dans les 
maltheurs des autres il y a toujours quelquechose qui nous deplaire 
pas.” But, worst of all, in the organ which has the largest circu- 
lation amongst confiding people—in the Daily Telegraph itself— 
we lately read that our country is described in Paris as A/dion 
le perfide. 

To stray a step outside this subject—the first thing a French- 
man observes on arriving in London is the announcement on the 
money-changer’s booth in the gateway at Charing Cross Station, 
which says, “ Ici on change toutes sortes d’argents.” 

Of course slips will happen even in the best regulated editorial 
families ; but the above are, I venture to think, illustrative of a 


_ distinct national trait. F. Ll. 


‘“‘BEWARE THE GERMAN” 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OvTLOoK 


In most English papers we read continually of a proposed 
alliance between the Anglo-Saxon States, such as England, 
America, and Germany, as against the other European States, the 
so-called Latin races. Most of these names are misnomers. For 
instance, though France and Italy are fairly sympathetic (I mean 
the people, not the Governments), yet the other so-called Latin 
race, the Spaniards, dislike the French not so much for what they 
suffered at their hands in Napoleon’s time, but chiefly because (as 
was explained by Captain Chadwick of the United States Navy) 
they are the descendants of the Arabs, and retain their pecu- 
liarities of cruelty, of fanaticism, and dislike of foreigners even in 
the present time. 

Cannot the English public see that there is really no racial 
connection between English and Germans, if these two nations can 
act as contrariwise as they do in their customs and laws? Con- 
trast the liberal notions of the English and the Americans with the 
laws which send to prison any man or woman for some silly 
remark about their Kaiser—these same laws which do mof send to 
Prison an officer for murdering a defenceless man in a street. Is 
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this and the ruthless militarism of which it is an outcome Anglo- 
Saxonism, as understood in Britain and the United States ? 

A tree is known by its fruit, and as for the oft-used English 
saying, “ Blood is thicker than water,” it does not apply as be- 
tween England and Germany. 

On the other hand, there is ten times more sympathy between 
the English and the French than between the so-called Anglo- 
Saxon races. This sympathy is shown historically and materially 
by the fact of the great numbers of French words used in English, 
while there is scarcely any new addition of German terms. French 
literature pervades the English to the almost exclusion of German 
literature. Of course, the Germans have their good points, but 
then the French with all their bad points are more progressive and 
liberal than the Germans. 

Let the Engiish drop that misleading term Anglo-Saxon (for 
where are now the Angles and the Saxons in England ?), and stick 
to the names Britain and British, which are honourable and not 
misleading. H. RAPHAEL LEJOINDRE, 

Gravesend. 


[Readers of THE OUTLOOK know what are our views as to the 
desirability of the Anglo-German evfente. It is, moreover, news 
to us that the Spaniards are “ descendants of the Arabs.”—ED. ] 


GILLIES 


Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 

I have only one complaint to make against the indulgent 
reviewer of my book on “ Salmon and Sea Trout,” and that is that 
Iam made to spell gillie “ghillie.” In Gaelic orthography the 
insertion of the aspirate after the consonants ¢, g, d, and / renders 
them silent. The result, therefore, of the redundant Z in “ghillie” 
is to represent the sound “hillie.” Highlanders, left to them- 
selves, are pleased to spell the word gvo/a. For practical purposes 
one might think it were as useful to write “ Rominagrobis.” 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


ENGLISH COUNTY NICKNAMES 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Apropos your note last week, remote situation prevented my 
seeing the Standard correspondence about Suffolk’s nickname. 
Evidently, however, “ silly” in such application is a compliment, if 
it carries its archaic primary meaning of d/essed, annexed from the 
German se/ig. The now current uncomplimentary signification of 
that adjective is clearly strictly applicable to the “ Wiltshire Moon- 
raker,” who, at seasons of bright full moon, is impelled by the 
avidity rampant in his county to make convulsive efforts of des- 
peration to drag shorewards the orb’s reflection resting upon calm 
lakelets, in a delicious trust that it is flotsam of the nature of 
cheese. May I remind you of “ Hampshire Hogs”? There may 
lurk in this appellation a dim reference to ancient abundance, in 
their shire, of acorns and of beech mast. Yet still more probably 
is its reprobative aim directed against some general tendency of 
Hampshire folks to sneak into, and then feel vastly at home in, 
“ Epicurus’ sty.” Jo Foe 

November 29. 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 

[ see in your last issue a question, ‘“‘ Why should Wiltshire men 
be called Moonrakers?” I know why. And it is quite a good 
story, for it deals with the past history of the county, and also 
shows how useful a cloak, to those who know how to use it, attri- 
buted “stupidity” may be. My story dates from the smuggling 
days, when Wiltshire (for an inland county) did her share of busi- 
ness in the smuggling line, and was one wherein the authorities 
had some trouble to quell the practice. This was because the 
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“ dew-ponds,” with which the higher uplands of the downs are 
dotted, afforded great facilities for hiding the stolen goods. These 
are artificial ponds, sixteen by twenty feet in size, roughly speak- 
ing, and so called from the fact of their not being fed by springs. 
The smuggled goods were hidden at the bottom of these ponds 
all day, and at night moved by the neighbouring villagers on their 
way inland. At dawn they were again deposited in other dew- 
ponds further on, when the villagers of that part would in their 
turn take them on their way towards the centres (I imagine), where 
they were sold. 

Now it happened that one broad moonlight night a band of 
villagers were engaged in raking the kegs out of the pond when 
the sheriff’s officer and posse came jingling down the lonely road. 
They drew rein to inquire into this mysterious business ; but at the 
first sound of the approaching hoofs the kegs had been rolled 
hastily back into the pond, and nothing was to be seen but certain 
countrymen with long wooden rakes in their hands staring at the 
broken image of the moon in the ruffled surface. Suspicion in- 
stantly was aroused and an explanation demanded. “We be 
raaken t? moon out of t’ waater” came, in broad Wiltshire, the 
response. And those in authority rode off, scoffing at the simplicity 
of these country yokels, and the “ Moonrakers” were left with 
mouths agape with something more than simplicity ; while the 
horses’ hoofs ringing out sharply on the flinty road grew fainter 
in the distance. CLARISSA. 


To the Editor of THE OuTLOoK 


In the last issue of THE OUTLOOK you ask for county nick- 
names. Iam sorry that I cannot give you more than two—viz. 
Leicestershire “ Beanbellies,” Norfolk “ Dumplings.” The people 
of Shropshire are called “ Proud Salopians,” but that is scarcely a 
nickname. With regard to Wiltshire “ Moonrakers,” I remember, 
when quite small, hearing that once upon a time the people of 
Wiltshire, seeing the reflection of the moon in some water, and not 
knowing what it was, or thinking the moon had fallen into the water, 
got their rakes to fish it out with, but lost it on disturbing the sur- 
face of the water. W. H. WILSON. 

Sudbury, November 29. 


THACKERAY’S WOMEN—AND OURS 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Mr. Home Gordon, in his article on “ Society in Thackeray’s 
Day and Now,” sums up the “ virtuous women ”—“ contempora- 
neously depicted by Thackeray” as zegative. Such sweeping 
condemnation naturally arouses some resentment in the breasts of 
such as love them and their like. We note with something of 
dismay that the type is vanishing ; we even concede that Amelia 
did weep too frequently, and that “ Lady Grizzel was a very good 
woman ; good to the poor, stupid, blameless, and unsuspicious,” as 
Thackeray himself describes her ; but such a dogmatic assertion 
as that “the same description would fit all the virtuous ladies in 
Thackeray’s volumes” may not only be questioned but disproved. 
Unless, indeed, the fact that a woman is virtuous argues insipidity. 

Helen and Laura, Lady Rachel Castlewood, Ethel Newcome, 
the Comtesse de Florac, dear little Miss Honeyman, Rachel 
Esmond of Virginia (how about her negative qualities ?), and last, 
but by no means least, the adorable “little sister” in Philip. 
Surely they are all characteristic enough in their several ways. 
It is true that these dear women “were never introspective.” 
Temperament, that so convenient excuse for defying the Decalogue, 
was in their time aterm unknown. “ We are quite sure that if they 
perpetrated an epigram, the male listener would be surprised.” 
Happy male listener! Perhaps in those days fe made the 
epigram, and had to listen somewhat less than in these en- 
lightened times when “the passionate self-absorption of Marie 
Bashkirtseff or the critical temperament of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward” is regarded as typical. 

“ The altered position now occupied by women” is certainly a 
cause for rejoicing: Journalism may hold up its head now that 
“duchesses do not scorn to sign clever articles”; but in spite 
of these wonders the fact remains that this go-ahead age of ours 
is conceited and egotistical to an undesirable degree. We are so 
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absorbed in the contemplation of our own complex emotions, that 
it seldom occurs to us how vastly becoming it would be to spend 
a little of the time we lavish upon self-analysis in the study not 
scornful or superficial of the type of women under discussion, 

Contemporaries of Laura, Ethel, and Amelia (strange, how con- 
vincing these negative women are !) are yet among us, and it might 
be worth our while to discover what it is about them that children 
love and most men worship. These limited persons frequently 
regard us with displeased amazement ; but for all that they are 
wondrous kind, and it is to them we turn for consolation when we 
are down on our luck. The odd thing is that, though we know 
them to be so old-fashioned and incapable of understanding 
us, they occasionally succeed in convincing us that they are very 
far-seeing—when there is anything to be seen; and that that 
essential Ego of which we are so proud is, after all, but a poor 
affair when stripped of its voluminous garment of long words. 

We are justly proud of the splendid development which has 
taken place in woman’s work at this, the end of the century ; but 
we must remember that Thackeray’s women and their like fulfilled 
themselves, and that it may be said of them, as Mr. Swinburne has 
so magnificently said of Poetry, that they “were happy in the 
acceptance of that immortal and immutable instinct whose impulse 
is for law, whose passion is for harmony, and whose service js 
perfect freedom.” CYNTHIA, 

Cheltenham. 


WOMAN THE UNCLUBABLE 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Surely Mr. Pinkerton has rather wandered from his subject— 
the unclubability of women—but let us be most grateful to him for 
raising another protest against this grievous style of literature that is 
monthly poured on our devoted heads ; for I imagine the magazines 
are chiefly responsible for producing these authors and their twaddle. 
But is he not a little hard on women? If he made inquiries 
among his men, especially his young men acquaintance, would 
he not find that quite as many of them bought, read, and enjoyed 
(oh, ye gods, is it possible ?) these monotonous effusions, with their 
unchanging illustrations, as his women friends? I really do not 
think there is much to choose between the sexes in this matter. 

Hunstanton, November 22. M. M. B. 


THE SCOTT ‘‘ SUPERSTITION” 


Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Latterday iconoclasts are busy again with the idols of literature. 
Not long ago it was Mr. A. B. Walkley strutting on the jour- 
nalistic stage who denounced the Shakespearean Sonnets. Now 
fresh image-breakers hail Scott with the admiration of a heathen- 
rescuing missionary for the fetishes of the savage. 

I cannot agree with these extremists. If Sir Walter cannot 
have the homage of your /i7 de sidc/e correspondents, let him be 
modernised but not obliterated. We cannot afford to lose his 
name from our literature. The French have Dumas and Hugo. 
We have only Scott and—a long way behind, as yet, in reputa- 
tion—R. L.S. And therefore I advocate a “Waverley Up-to- 
date.” If properly done, the result might satisfy even that reader 
of yours who finds the essence of modernity in Mr. Max 
Beerbohm. And who shall be selected for this great, this massive 
task? There is only one : “Scott 1898-ed by G. Bernard Shaw” 
would surely cause even “ Max” to give place. 

E. HAROLD LANE. 
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i will bring pleasure and profit the whole year through? If so, send the 
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sritish Isles), or 18s. (if abroad), and THE OUTLOOK will be forwarded post 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S AUTUMN LIST. 








BY IAN MACLAREN. 
AFTERWARDS, and other Stories. By IAN Macraren, 


Author of ‘* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush," &c. Crown 8vo. art linen, 6s, 


RABBI SAUNDERSON. By Ian Mactaren. With 12 


Illustrations by A. S. Boyd. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DR. R. W. DALE. 
THE LIFE OF R. W. DALE, LL.D., OF BIRMINGHAM. 
By his Son, A. W. W. Dae, M.A. With Portrait, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


“Itis a deeply interesting record of one of the most strenuous and useful lives of 
modern days.” —Daily News. 


PRINCIPAL REYNOLDS OF CHESHUNT. 


HENRY ROBERT REYNOLDS, D.D.: his Life and 


Letters. Edited by his Sisters. With 2 Portraits, crown Svo. cloth, 9s. 


BY THE DUCHESS OF LEEDS. 


CAPRICCIOS. By the Ducness or Leeps. Crown 8vo. 
art linen, 6s. 
“ We must congratulate the Duchess of Leeds on her clever volume of short stories, 
which display literary ability of no mean order.. .....We have nothing but praise for 
this volume, which is one of real literary interest.”"—S?. ¥ames's Gazette. 


3Y L. GLADSTONE. 
NEIL MACLEOD: a ‘tale of Literary Life in London. By 


L. Gtapstone. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


BY HALLIDAY ROGERS. 


MEGGOTSBRAE: Portraits and Memories. 


Rocers. Crown 8vo. cloth, ss. 
“ Restrained pathos, healthy sentiment, and a fair amount of humour, along with an 
admirable literary style, cnaracterise all the sketches." —Dundee Advertiser. 


By HALilDay 


BY RALPH CONNOR. 
BLACK ROCK: a Tale of the Selkirks. By RatpH Connor. 


With Introduction by Professor GEorGE ApAM Situ. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Dr. G. Apam SMITH says in his Preface :—‘‘ Ralph Connor has seen with his own 
eyes the life which he describes in this book. He writes with the freshness and accuracy 
of an eyewitness, with the style of a real artist, and with the tenderness and hovefulness 
of aman not only of faith but of experience, who has seen in fulfilment the ideals for 
which he lives.” oe 

FOR LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

A HANDBOOK FOR LITERARY AND DEBATING 


SOCIETIES. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BY E. BLANTYRE SIMPSON. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S EDINBURGH DAYS. 


Ry E. BLanryre Simpson, Author of “ Sir James Y. Simpson.” Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ PROBABLE SONS.” 


HIS BIG OPPORTUNITY. By Amy tr Fevuvrr, Author 
of “ Prohable Sons,” ‘f Odd,” ‘* Eric's Good News,” &c. With 4 Illustrations 
by Sydney Cowell, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 





BY HESBA STRETTON. 


HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. By Hespa Srretron, 


Author of * Jessica's First Prayer,” ‘‘ The Doctor's Dilemma,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. . . 
“The bright particular star of the book is Hester Morley, and she shines steadily 
right to the end. Hesba Stretton has produced no more beautiful personage than Hester 
Morley. One is the better for her acquaintance. The curiously complex disposition of 
Robert Waldron is limned with the greatest skill." —Dundee Advertiser. 





PROFESSOR DRUMMOND. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E. By 


GeorGeE Apam Situ, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. With Portraits, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
[Ready in December. 


BY MICHAEL MACDONAGH. 


REMINISCENCES OF IRISH LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


By MicuakEt Macponacn. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 





BY J. H. McCARTHY. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By 


Justin Huntty McCartuy. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 





BY PROFESSOR W. M. RAMSAY. 


WAS CHRIST BORN AT BETHLEHEM? A Study in the 


Credibility of St. Luke. By Professor W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 
8vo. cloth, ss, 


BY PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN. 


CATHOLICISM, ROMAN AND ANGLICAN. By the 


Rev. A. M. Farrsairn, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford ; Author of ‘The Place of Christ in Modern Theology.” Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. te [Ready shortly. 


DR. J. R. MILLER’S NEW WORKS. 


THE JOY OF SERVICE. A New Volume of the “Silent 


Times” Series. By J. R. Miter, D.D. Fep. 8vo. white and go'd, 3s. 6d. 
DR. MILLER'S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKLET. 


THE SECRET OF GLADNESS. Dr. Mitter’s Curistmas 


BookLeT. With 31 Illustrative and Decorative Drawings by G. H. Edwards. 
In Ornamental Wrapper, 1s. 


BY PROFESSOR J. H. BERNARD. 
VIA DOMINI. Sermons for Christian Seasons. By J. H. 


3ERNARD, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and Archbishop King’s 
— in Divinity, Treasurer of St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 


BY N. L. WALKER. 


JESUS CHRIST AND HIS SURROUNDINGS. 
Rev. Norman L. Waker, D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


By the 





A NEW VOLUME. 
“LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION” SERIES. 
RESTORED INNOCENCE. A New Volume of the “ Little 
Books on Religion” Series. By the Rev. R. J. Camvsett, B.A. Cloth 


elegant, 1s. 6d. 


BY DR. A, T. SCHOFIELD. 
THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND. By Atrrep T. Scuortetp, 
M.D., M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo. cloth, with Diagrams, 7s. 6d. 
BY W. J. DAWSON. 
TABLE TALK WITH YOUNG MEN. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘* A very good book to put into the hands of young men.” —7iwres. 
“* A highly helpful and stimulating book.” —Glasgew Herald. 


By W. J. Dawson. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG- 
COTTA FAMILY.” 


COMFORT AND COUNSEL For every day, from the 


Writings of EtisaBeTH RUNDLE CHARLES, Author of ‘‘ The Chronicles of the 
Schonberg-Cotta Family.” By Two or Her Frienps. With a Preface by 
Basi. CHAMPNEYs. F cp. 8vo. red lines, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF WORKS BY J. M. BARRIE and JAN MACLAREN. 


BY IAN MACLAREN. 
Crown $vo art linen, 6s, each. 


THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. 


from Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 


tions by A. S. Boyd. 


With 8 Illustrations | A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 
With ro Illustra- | AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 


Loxnpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


BY J. M. BARRIE. 
Crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. each. 
With 12 Illustrations from 
Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A. 


With 12 Illustrations from 


Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A. 
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FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES. 


Price 15. 6d. each Vol. ; Extra Gilt, 25, 6d. 





A SECOND EDITION is now ready of 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


By MARGARET MOYES BLACK. 

**Certainly one of the most charming biographies we have ever 
come across. The writer has style, sympathy, distinction, and under- 
standing.” —Oxtlook. 

An amusing Pamphiet, entitled “‘ HOW CRITICS DISAGREE,” in reference to 
Miss Black's Volume, may be had on application to the Publishers. 
IN THE SAME SERIES. 
THOMAS REID. By Professor A. CAMPBELL FRASER. 


The Scotsman says, ‘‘ Professor Campbell Fraser's ‘Famous Scots’ volume on 
Thomas Reid is one of the most able and valuable of an able and valuable series.” 


THE BLACKWOOD GROUP. by Sir Georcr Dovctas. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Prof. Sarnrspury. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. By Hector C. MacpHerson. 
** One of the best books on Carlyle yet written.”—Literary World. 

ROBERT BURNS. By Gasriet Setovn. 

** 4 very valuable and opportune addition to a useful series.”— Bookman. 
SIR JAMES Y. SIMPSON. By Eve BLantyre Simpson. 

‘“* A charmingly written biography.” —Daily Chronicie. 


JAMES BOSWELL. By W. KeitH Leask. 
TOBIAS SMOLLETT. By OuipHayt Smeaton. 
NORMAN MACLEOD. By Joun WeELtWwoop. 


‘“* The reader is carried irresistibly along till he has finished the whole of the fasci- 
nating story.” —Aderdeen Free Press. 

FAMOUS SCOTS—Vols. in preparation. 
POLUOK and AYTOUN. By Rosa.ine Masson. 
PRINCIPAL ROBERTSON. By Acnes Gray. 

ADAM SMITH. By Hector C. Macruerson. 
JEFFREY and the EDINBURGH REVIEWERS. 
By Sir Hucu Givzean Rew. 
GEORGE BUCHANAN. By Ropert Wattace, M.P. 
List of the Serics post /ree on application, 
OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, London and Edinburgh. 


AND OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS, 


A COMPANION TO “LONDON” 

SOUTH LONDON, 2 Sir 
with 119 Jilustrations, is now ready. 
cloth, gilt top, 18s. 





AND “WESTMINSTER.” 
WALTER BESANT, 
Demy 8vo. 


UNIFORM WITH “FAMOUS VIOLINISTS AND FINE VIOLINS.” 
is now ready. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lop, 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WITH THE RED EAGLE.” 


A RED BRIDAL, ‘tle New Novel by WILLIAM | 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt | 


WESTALL, is now ready. 
zop, 6s. 
STORIES OF LONDON LIFE. 


SLUM SILHOUETTES. By J. DopswortH Braysuaw. 


Crown €vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“Their crowning merit is their singularly dramatic style......We can well believe, | 


as the author informs us, that some of his stories are based upon actual occurrences ; 
some of the darkest are relieved not merely by flashes of wit and humour, but by traits 
of fine human sympathy and heroic virtue.”—Glasgow Herald. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


JOAN, THE CURATE. By FLorence Warpen. 

THE PHANTOM CITY. By Witiiam WestA.t. 

A TRAGEDY IN MARBLE. By Apam Lizpury. 

MRS. CARMICHAEL’S GODDESSES. By Saran TytT er. 
RACHEL LANGTON. By Saran TYTLER. 

ONCE UPON A CHRISTMAS TIME. By Georce R. Sims. 


THE DOOM OF SIVA. 


““ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” (This Story forms ‘‘ THE GENTLEMAN’S 
ANNUAL” for 1898.) Demy 8vo. 1s. 








London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


| THE SPIRIT OF PLACE, and other Essays. 





| A DELIVERANCE: a Novel. 


By T. W. Speicut. Author of | THE DUKE OF LINDEN : a Novel. 


———_.. 


JOHN LANE’S LIST, — 


FOR YOUNG ENGLAND. 
THE NEW NOAH’S ARK. By J. J. Bett. Illustrated jp 


Colours, 4to. 3s. 6d. 

“It is incredible that there can be any nursery so cold to the lyric muse as to look 
unmoved upon * The New Noah's Ark,’ with its naively fascinating pictures and their 
no less delightful verses. Written and illustrated, as was the Struwelpeter, for children 
in time df sickness, it has nothing in common with that monumental work except 
greatness. R. L. Stevenson's penetrating criticism on Black Canyon applies with eq! 
fitness here ‘A very remarkable work. Every page produces an effect. The end 
is as singular as the beginning, I never saw such a work before.’ —Pal/ Mall Gazette, 


A COON ALPHABET. ByE.W. Kemete. Small 4to. 4s. 6d, 


: ““A clever and amusing illustrated book for children, which will also please their 
elders. Its nigger antics and humour are original as well as diverting.” ; 


St ¥ames's Gazette, 


WYMPS. By Evetyn Snarp, Author of “All the Way to 
Fairyland.” With 8 Coloured Illustrations and Cover by Mrs. Dearmer. ‘New 
and Cheap Edition, paper boards, 3s. 6d. ; also in cloth at 6s. 

“Of the stories it is impossible to speak too highly. They are true fai literature, 

and the most exigent will be satisfied with them.” Truth. / 7” 


° i 
RED RIDING HOOD’S PICTURE BOOK, containing: 
I. Red Riding Hood. II. The Forty Thieves. III. Jack and the Beanstalk, 
By WALTER Crane. 4to. 4s. 6d. Each Part to be had separately at 1s. j 
. ‘For children in the fairy-story stage no prettier book has been, or is likely to be, 
issued this season.” —Birmingham Post. 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS: Pictures and Verses for 


Children. Written and Illustrated by E. RicHarpson. Demy 12mo. as. 6d, 
** An excellent little book, convenient in size to slip below the nursery pillow.” 
Bradford Observer. 
“THE LAUREATE OF THE NURSERY.”"—Dictionary of National Biography. 


LILLIPUT LYRICS. By W. B. Ranns. Edited by 


REGINALD BrimLey Jounson. With End papers, Title-page, and Frontispiece 
in Colour, and nearly 140 Illustrations by CHARLES Ropinson. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


[/nmediately, 
A HUNDRED FABLES OF ZSOP. 


With ror Full-page 
Illustrations by P. J. BittincuHurst, and an Introduction by KEnnerm 
GRAHAME. Fep, 4to. 6s. ; 


| ln mediately. 


|THE ALHAMBRA, and other Poems. By F. B. Money. 


Coutts. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


|THE COLLECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON, 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait by E. H. New, 7s. 6d. net. [Shortly 
GODFRIDA: a Play. By Joun Davipson. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. net. 
PAN AND THE YOUNG SHEPHERD: a Pastoral. By) 


Maurice Hew ett, Author of ‘‘ Forest Lovers.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. } 
“4 deliberate essay on the part of Mr. Hewlett in a special literary form. Instead} 


| of writing a piece of conscious artificiality, he has given us a poem touched with a 
| subtle grace, and inspired with a spirit of romance.” 


Mr, W. L. Courtney in Daily Chronicle. 


THE LAST BALLAD, and other Poems. By Jouw 


Davipson. F cp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [Shortly 


SKETCHES AND CARTOONS. By Cuar.es Dana GiBson, 


Uniform with ‘“* London: as Seen by C, D. Gibson.” 
18 in.), 20s. 


Oblong folio (12 in, byy 


VOICE AND VIOLIN, ty Dr. 7. L. pHrpson, | THE SPORTING ADVENTURES OF MR. POPPLE. By! 


G. H. JALLAND, the well-known Punch Artist. 10 Coloured Plates, and numerous 

other Illustrations. Oblong 4to. (14 in. by 10 in.), 6s. 4 

“Sure to be widely appreciated. The drawings, large and small, are excellently’ 

natural ; and the letterpress will appeal to every foxhunter in the land.” : 
Westminster Gazette. 


THE EARLY WORK OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 


Edited by H. C. Marititer. With over 150 Illustrations, 4to. 315. 
Also a Limited Edition, printed on Japanese vellum, at 63s. net. 


DREAM DAYS: Eight Golden Age Stories. 


GraHAME. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


6d. 

[ Shortly. 
By KENNETH 
[Shortly. 
By ALICE 
MEyYNELL. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Shortly 
NEW NOVELS.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 


THE CALIFORNIANS. By Gertrupe ATHERTON. 
Third Edition. 
“ The able& woman writer of fiction now living.” —British Weekly. 


THE ROMANCE OF A RITUALIST. By Vincent Brown,| 
IDOLS. By Witu1am J. Locke, Author of “ Derelicts.” 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


By ALLAN MONKHOUSE, 
Author of ‘‘ Books and Plays.” 


THE REPENTANCE OF A PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
By StTerHen Gwynn. 
, By J. F. CHARLES, 
Author of ‘‘ A Statesman’s Chance.” 

A STUDY IN SHADOWS. By W.J. Locke. New Edition. 
THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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